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Vous Vv. 4 


Arab pirates, 


In resuming the Narrative of yesterday, which we bronght up to the pe- 
riod of the assembling of the Squadron at Bushire, in the month of Novem- 
ber 1816, we had intended to have included the events of the voyage from 
thence to Ras-ul-Khyma ; but as this would break the continuity of the Me- 
moir, and may be reserved with more propriety for a future period, we 
shall confine ourselves solely to thoge operations in which the Arab Pirates, 
as the subject of this communication, were concerned. 


It will be necessary to give this portion, however, in the form of a Jour- 
nal, for the sake of greater clearness, and as nearly verbatim as possible, 
from the original document from which it was taken, to explain the circum. 
stances that led tothe writer of itembarking on this service. Itis as follows :— 





On my arrival at Bushire at the close of the year 1816, after a twelve 
months’ tedious journey by land from Egypt, through Syria, Asia Minor, 
Mesopotamia, and Persia, I was naturally impatient to reach my ulterior 
destination,.and to embark for India by the earliest opportunity. It hap- 
pened, however, that there was not a vessel likely to sail directly for any 
Indian port, for several menths to come, though a squadron was lying in the 
roads, consisting of His Majesty’s Sloop Challenger, Captain Brydges. 
the H. C. Craizers Mercory, Captain Blast; Ariel, Captain Arthur; and 
Vestal, Captain Tanner ; which were to proceed to Ras-ul-Khyma, on an 
appointed ‘service ; and in this, Mr. Bruce, the H. C. Resident at Bushire, 
and Lieut. Taylor of the Bombay Army, attached to the Resideacy, were to 
embark on duty ; and Lieut. Col. Corsellis, also of the Bombay Army, then at 
Bushire on sick leave, was to go as passenger in such ship as might subse- 
quently be sent on to Bombay with dispatches, to convey the result of the 
negotiations. 

This being the only opportunity that then presented itself, and its hold- 
ing out the tempting advantage of my sceing a comparitively uuknown part 
of the Arabian coast, and becoming acquainted with a new tribe of Arabs, 
both of which I should gever probably have another occasion of enjoying, 
} made every effort to be permitted to acoompany it. As I thep wore the 
dress of the country, with a long beard, and had, for a considerable period 
preceding this, spoken only Arabic, and lived entirely as a Mohammedan, 
jt was thought that I might be of essential service to the squadron, in any 
communications that might be required with the Arab Pilots ef the vessels 
employed on the voyage, as well as with the Pirate Chiefs at Ras-ul-Khyma., 
with whom personal conferences might be requisite. in the event of its being 
necessary to enter into much explanation : though, for the negotiations that 
might have to be conducted in writing, the Ollicer who filled that depart- 
ment, Lieutenant Taylor, with the assistance of a very able and intelligent 
Persian Mollab, and Mr. Bruce, the Honorable Company’s Resident, to 
whom beth those languages were familiar, would be more than adequate. 


I was myself sufficiently rewarded by the idea of my being of the small- 
est utility in so good a cause; and the party promised to be so agreeable, 
that there was but one wish and one opinion as to my joining them. We all 
embarked, therefore, on the 18th of November, on board the H. C. C. 
Mercury, leavieg Captain Blast behind at the Factory, in a state of extreme 
ill health, which rendered it impossible for him to remain on board ; and 
while the Naval part of the Expedition was sonsidered to be under the di- 
rection of Captain Brydges, of H. M. S. Challenger ; the Political or Diplo- 
matic was understood to be confided to Mr. Brace, the H. C. Resident, who 
bad made the Mercury, in which we had embarked, his bead-quarters, and 
was accompanied by all the persons, necessary for the completion of his suite. 


As before premised, we shall wave all detail of the voyage from Bu- 
shire to Ras-al-Khyma; stating only that we witnessed an almost total 
eclipse of the sun on the afternoon of the 19th, attended with sultry calm, 
which was followed by unsteady and tempestuous weather; and that after a 
tedious voyage as it regarded winds, but an extremely agreeable one in 
every other respect, we anchored in the roads of Ras-ul-Khyma, on the eve- 
ning of the 26th of November, cight days after leaving Bushire. 


As the arrival of the squadron had excited a considerable degree of 
alarm in the minds of the natives, since they had een prepared to expect 
hostile measures, the whole of the night seemed to have been passed by 
them in preparation for defence, and we witnessed a continual discharge of 
musketry in different quarters of the town, and even of cannon from the 
towers, and forts there. 

At daylight in the morning of the 27th of November, a boat was sent 
from H. M. S. Challenger, under the charge of Mr, Wimble, second Lieut. 
to take on shore Mr. Taylor aud the Arab Mollah, as bearers of a Letter 
from Mr. Bruce. The purport of the Létter was briefly this. 1. It stated the 
firm conviction of the British Government, that the capture of the vessels in 


the Red Sea bearing their flag, had been committed ugder a kaowledge of 
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their being English property, and they therefore waved all further discus- 
sions on that point. 2. It insisted on the immediate restoration of the plun- 
dered property, amounting to about twelve lacs of rupees. 3. It demanded 
also, that the Commander of the piratical squadron, Ameer Ibrahim, should 
be delivered ap for punishment, and that two of the sons of their Chief 
should be placed in the hands of the Bombay Government, as hostages for 
their fature conduct. A refusal to comply with all or any of these requisi- 
tions, it was added by the Commander, would be considered as a defiance of 
the British power ; aad therefore noon was fixed by him for the return of a 
definitive answer, by which the future movements of the squadron would 
be regulated. 


On the return of the bearers of this Letter to the ship, they reported, 
that they had landed on the beach, and made their way to the gate of the 
town, which was guarded by persons within, who opened it only a few 
inches to receive the Letter brought; that the gate was then closed in theic 
faces, and they returned to their boat without having been permitted to enter 
apy part of the town, or to go in apy other than a strait line to the beach, 


As Captain Brydges did not feel perfectly assured of the Letter having 
reached its ultimate destination. and suspected that its not having been de-- 
livered into the hands of the Chief hiniself might be afierwards insisted on 
as an evasion of the requisitions it contained, he was desirous of ascertain- 
ing the fact unequivocally, as well as of reconnoitring more closely in person 
the place of landing, the soundings, fortifications, &c. This wish was ex- 
plained to me by Captain Brydges himself, and my opinion of its practica- 
bility asked, which, when given, was followed up by an offer on my part 
to accompany him in his gig, to assist in surveying and reconnoitring, and 
to serve him at the same time as Interpreter on shore, to both of which ser- 
vices | felt myself fully adequate, and with which he expressed himself 
highly satisfied. 


We quitted the ship together, about nine o’clock, and pulled strait to 
the shore, sounding all the way as we went, and gradually shoaling our 
water from six fathoms, (the depth in which we lay.to two and half, within 
a quarter of a mile of the beach, where four large dows lay at anchor, rang- 
ed ina line, with their heads to seaward, each of them mounting several 
pieces of cannon, and being full of men. We were hailed on passing these, 
and gave the necessary replies in Arabic, without being further molested. 


On landing on the beach, we found its whole length guarded by a line 
of armed men, some bearing muskets, but the greater number of them 
swords, shields, and spears; most of them were negrees, whom the Joassa- 
mees spare in their massacres, looking on them rather as property and ar- 
ticles of merchandize than in the light of infidels or enemies. It at first ap- 
peared to us, that this line would oppose our progress since they were evi- 
dently placed there to cut off any approach to the town, but on beckoning to 
‘those immediately opposite to our place of landing, a party ef them came 
near. To these lcommunicated our wish of being conducted to the presenca 
of Hassan-ben-Rabma, the Chief, as we had some communications to make 
him personally. This was instantly complied with, and we proceeded 
under their escort, myself unarmed, and Captain Brydges in a short 
jacket and round hat—but wearing a sabre. As we were led through 
narrow passages, between lines of grass huts and small buildings, great 
pains were taken to prevent our seeing any thing to the right or the left, 
or making any observations on the plan of the town; while men, women, 
and children, who had all collected to see us pass, were driven before us by 
the spearmen and made to fly in every direction. 


When we reached the gate of the principal building, which was nearly 
in the centre of the town, we were met by the Chief, attended by a retinue 
of about fifty armed men. I offered him the Mohammedan salatations of 
peace, which he returned to me without hesitation ; and after a few compli- 
mentary expressions on either side, added to the pious ejaculations of the 
faithiul, and grave smobtbings of our beards, he bade us to be seated. 


As we were in the public street, there were neither carpets, mats, no 
cushions ; but we all saton the ground. I shall pass over the long person- 
al conference which related chiefly to myself, as their enquiries were very 
minute ; the result, however, was, their conviction of my being an Arab mer- 
chant of Bagdad, going to India on commercial affairs, and having taken 
my passage in the squadron for India, bad waturally enough, as understand- 
ing the infidels’ language for the purposes of trade, consented to inter- 
pret for themin this negotiation. After all our private enquiries and 
replies were ended, I observed to him, at the request of Captain Brydges, 
that as the messengers by whom the Letter was sent to him in the morning, 
had not found access to his presence, we had come to ascertain from his 
own mouth ;—First, whether the Letter bad reached his hands ;—Secondly, 
whether hé perfectly understood its contents ;—and Thirdly, whether an an- 
swer would be given to it within the time specified, or at noon of the pre- 
sent day. He sepliedia the allrufative to all these querics ;—ollered us re- 
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peated assurances of our being in perfect safety ;—and expressed a hope, that 
the affair would be amicably accom ed. We repeated our assurances, 
also, that no bréach of faith wonld be made on our parts; and after a long 
train of other inquiries and replies exchanged between us, relating to my 
future plans in India, my opivions on the idolatry of the country, cha- 
racter of the Infide's of the sect of Jesus, who governed it, and.my own no- 
tions of the doctrines of the faith, &c. to all which I ied satisfactorily, 
we rose to depart and were escorted by armed men, who cleared our path 
for as to the boat ia the same way as we had come from it. . 


Tho Chief, Hassan-ben-Rahma, whom we bad seen, was a man of small 
stature, apparently about forty years of age, with an expression of canning 
in his looks, aad something particularly sarcastic iu his smile. One of bis 
eyes had been wounded, but his other features were good, and his teeth 
beautifatly white and regular, his complexion very dark, and his beard 
scanty and chiefly confined to tlie chin. He was dressed in the osual Arab 
garments, with a Cashmeer shawl turban, and a scarlet benish of the Per- 
sian form, to distinguish him from his followers. These were habited ia the 

lainest garments, with long shirts and keffeas or handkerchiefs thrown 
oosely over the head; and most of them, as well as their Chief, carried large 
awords ef the old Norman form, with long strait blades, of great breadth, 
and large cross-handles, perfectly plain; short spears were also borne by 
some, With circular shields of tough bide, ormaamented with knobs of metal 
and gilding. 


The town of Ras-ul-Khyma is situated in lat. 25. 47. N. and long. 
56.34, E. by the joint observations of the squadron ou the first Expedi- 
tion here, and confirmed by our own at present. It stands ona narrow 
tongue of sandy land, pointing to the north-eastward, presenting its north- 
weat edge to the open sea, and iis south east one to a creek which runs up 
within it to the south-westward, and affords a safe barbour for boats. The 
town is probably half a mile in length, from north-east to south-west; and 
a quarter of a mile in breadth, from the beach of the sea to the beach of the 
ereek. There appeared to be no continued wall of defeoce around it, tho’ round 
towers and portions of walls are seen in several parts, probably once connected 
in line, bat not yet repaired since their destruction, The strongest points of 
the town seem to be io a fortress, at the N. E. angle, and double round 
tower, near the centre of the town, in cach of which guns are mounted ; 
but all the other towers appear to afford only shelter for musketeers. The 
rest of the tewa is composed of ordinary buildings of unhewn stone, and 
huts of rushes and long grass, with narrow avenues winding between them. 
The presegt nomber of inhabitagts may be computed at 10,000 at least, of 
whow probably three thoasand may be males, capable of bearing arms, and 
eertainly more than the half of these are negroes of African birth. The 
government is in undisputed posseasion of Hassan-beo-Rabma, the Chief; 
and his kinsman, Ameer Ibrahim, is considered as the Commodore of their 
maritime force. They are thought to have at present aboat sixty large boats 
out, from their own port, manned with crews of from eighty to three hun- 
dred men each. Forty other boat of a smaller size may be counted among 
their auxiliaries, from the ports of Sharjey and Rumms, on the Arabian 
eoast; Charrack, and Linga, on the Persian coast; and Luft on the inside 
of the Island of Kishma, all subject to their authority. Their force, if con- 
centrated, would thus amount to at least 100 vessels, with perhaps 400 pie- 
ces of cannon, and about 8,000 fighting men, well armed with muskets, 
swords, and spears. No circumstances, however, are likely to bring 
these all together; bat on an invasion of their chief town, at Ras-ul-Khyma, 
they could ce:tainly command a large reinforcement of Wahabees from 
the Desert, within ten or fifteen days notice. The cannon and musketry 
of these Pirates are chiefly procured from the vessels which they capture ; 
but their swords, shields, spears, aud ammunition, are mostly brought from 
Persia, 


The country immediately in the vicinity of Ras-ul-Khyma is flat and 
sandy ; but on the south east side of the pore | spoken of, and all along from 
thence to the eastward, there appear to be extensive and thick groves of date 
trees, the fruit of which forms the chief article of food, both for the people and 
their démestic cattle. At the termination of this flat plain, which may ex- 
tend from ten to twenty miles back from the sea coast, in its various 
breadths, there rises a lofty range,‘of apparently barren mountains. The 
highest point of their broken summits was estimated to be about 6,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, and their general aspect was that of lime-stone, 
but we could obtain no specimens or fragments of it. White strata were 
geen running horizontly near the summits, preserving every where a perfect 
level, though the summits themse!ves were rugged and uneven. The highest 
point of these hills was nearly behind Ras-ul-Khyina ina'S. E. direction ; 
to the N. E. the ridge falls gradually, antil it terminates in the Capes of Khas- 
sab and Sham; and tothe S. W. it tapers away almost toa level with the 
plain, and loses itself inthe Desert there. 


In these moontains there live a people called Sheehuheen, who are dis- 
tinguished from all around them by having fair complexion, light hair, and 
blue eyes, like Europeans; and by speaking a disfinct language, which 
none but themselves anderstand, and which has been compared, by those 
whohave heard it, to the chuckling of aben. They live both in villages 
and in tents, and acknowledge a Sheikh of their own, as Chief. They 
have three towns, near the sea, between Ras-ul-Khyma and Cape Mus- 
undam, called Shabm, Khassab, and Jaadi, each of which gives its 
hame to the nearest head-land. These, however, are hardly considered to 
be ports; since the Sheehaheen possess no trading or war vessels, and only 
use (he'sea in fishing for the supply of their own immediate wants. Most 
of Witin speak Arabic, besides there own language; and they are i! strict 


— 


Masulmauns, of the Soonnee sect, having hitherto sucogsafully resisted 
efforts of the Wahabees to effect their conversion. 


The anchorage off Ras-ul-Khyma is an open roadstead, exposed to all 
the fury of the northerly and N. W. winds, which prevail in the Gulf, and 
throw a heavy sea into this bay, which then becomes also a lee-shore. In 
approaching it from the offing, we shoaled our water gradually, on a sandy 
bettom, to six fathoms, within three miles of the shore, where our squadtoe 
anchored. In our way from the vessels to the beach, in the Challenger’s gig, 
we sounded as we went along, and carried twe fathoms and half to withia 
bare range of gan-shot from the houses; just “— this, a ridge, or bank, 
with only ten feet water on it, formed a sort of break-water, running along 
parallel to the shore, at a distance of half a mile from the beach. Withia 
this, the water d ned again to 24 fathoms, and here the light dows rode in 
smooth water, within a hundred yards of the shore, being sheltered from the 
sea by the ridge of sand before spoken of. The entrance of the creek, or 
back-water, in which they haul up their vessels for greater security or re- 
pair, appeared to us to be about a mile and half to the N. E. of the ex- 
treme point of the town, along the line of the beach. The entrance to this 
creek is impeded by a bar, over which there ia only eleven feet at high wa- 


ter, - that itis impassable at all other times, bat by vessels of very casy 
draught. 


The tides along this shore set from N. E. to S. W. in the lime of the coast * 
the N. E. being the ebb, and the S. W. the flood ; the former winding round 
Cape Musandem out of the Gulf, and the latter flowing up the Arabian shore. 
The rise and fall, while we lay there, was aboat six feet; and the rate not 
more than a knot and half per hour, or just suficient te swing the vosscls 
inalght breeze; but no accurate observations were made te ascertain the 
time of high water at full and change. 


About seven miles from Ras-ul-Khyma to the north-eastwarf, is a town 
called Rumms, which shows some | ve and dwelliogs, and has also a creck 
with a bar across its entrance. This place affords good shelter for boats, 
and is a dependency of the former, as well as Geziret-ul-Hamra, already 
described, bearing S. W. by W. § W. cleven miles, from the town. 


Captain Brydges and myself having retorned to the Challenger, we 
waited wotil the hour of noon had passed, when a gan was fired, the top-sails 
sheeted home, and the signal to prepare to weigh, displayed. This was in- 
stantly obeyed by the whole of the squadron, tho’ it was intended to wait 
another hour of grace for the answor from the shore. in the mean time, a 
boat arrived with deputies from the Chief, bringing a reply to the requi- 
sitions sent. Im this be stated ;—First, the impossibility of restoring the 
identical property demanded, since it had long since been divided and 
consumed; or the amount of its value in money, which was more than 
their whole wealth, at the present moment, equalied ;— Secondly, he 
peremptorily refused to deliver up the Ameer Ibrahim, who was his kina- 
man and near friend, and denicd that this Chief was guilty of any thing 
which deserved punishment, in capturing, with the vessels under his eom- 
mand, the persons and property of idolators and strangers to the true God ; 
—Thirdly, deputies were offered to be sent by bim to Bombay, to treat on 
the affair ; but not in the light of hostages, as demanded ; since safe pro- 
tection would be required for their going and returning. It was added, how- 
ever, that as all things were of God, deliberation might possibly accord 
better with his councils than hasty determination; and it was therefore re- 
quested, that time might be granted, until the next noon, to kaow what the 
wisdom of the Almighty had decreed to take place between them, 


The Letter of Public Instractions from the Government of Bombay, 
had ordered, that on the refusal of the Joassamee Chief to comply with the 
requisitions therein stated, the sqaadron was to quit the place, but not with- 
out signifying to him, that he might expect the displeasure of the British 
Governmeut to be visited on him and his race. Notwithstanding this, how- 
ever, and the insolent as well as evasive answer of the Chief, it was deter- 
mined to allow him until the following noon, to deliberate; and our sails 
were accerdingly furled, aud the signal for weighing anualled for the present, 


At sun-set the wind having freshened from the N. W. and a heavy 
swell setting iato the bay, it was deemed imprudent to continue at anchor 
there during the night ; the squadron therefore weighed, in company, and 
stood out to sea, the wind increasing to a gale towards midnight, 


It wasintended on our leaving Ras-ul-Khyma, to have returned again 
to the anchorage there, at sun-rise the following morning; but the gale hav- 
ing obliged us to keep the sea, we found ourselves at daylight of the 2gik 
nearly over with the Island of Kishma on the Peisian coast, havitg gradu- 
ally deepened ovr water in mid chaaael to 46 fathoms, and from thence pro» 
gressively shoaled again. 

At 8 a. M. we had closed in with this Island, and had the smaller one 
of Anjar under our lee tothe N. K. Tho land had broken off the heavy 
swell of the sea ; and finding ourselves in smooth water, the signal wes made 
for the Mercury to lead in and anchor in the bight between the Islands. 


We accordingly stood in shore, gradually shoaling our water to 10 fae 
thoms, within about three miles of the southera edge of Kishma, where the 
soundi are erroncously marked 5 fathoms at six miles off, ia Arrowsmith's 
Chart of 1810. 


Bearing up from hence E. N. E. along the line of the coast, and shoal- 
ing from ten to five fathoms as we approached the Islanit of Anjar, we an- 
chored at noon in that depth, on a maddy ground. Our place of anchoraze 
by careful observation was found to be in lat. 26° 40’ N. and long. 56: 41’ E, 
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CALCUTTA 


The Island of Kishma is the largest of all those in the Persian Gulf, 
being about sixty miles in length from N.E. to S. W. and pearly twenty 
miles in its greatest breadth, from near Luft, on its northern shore, to the 
int near Anjar on its southern one. Itis called Geziret Toweel, or Long 
land, by the Arabs and is said to have been once highly populated by 
them. Their deserted villages indeed still remain, but the people have been 
mostly driven out by the Joassamees, who plundered them in successive 
ebarkations on their coast, carried off all their cattle and all their move- 
ables, and obliged them to seek refuge in the opposite mountains of Persia. 
The vallies are stil] said to be verdant, and both dates and water are abun- 
dantin them ; but the flocks and cattle which were once numerous bere, have 
followed the fate of their former possessors. The central range of hills which 
traverses the Island of Kishma lengthwise, appears to have been originally 
a table land or clevated plain, but this being worn down and broken at 
irregular intervals, presents a line of fantastic hills, of moderate height, 
generally under 1000 feet in elevation. The soil is loose and soft, and its 
appearance extremely white, tho’ acoording to report, antimeny is found in 
ft. The hills are perfectly barren, but the vallies of the interior are said to 
be in generat fertile. This Island, which is called Kishom, or Queixome, in 
the old voyages of the Portuguese, is described by them to have been in 
their days sufficiently fertile, but very unhealthy; and this complaint against 
the salubrity of its climate sti continues, 

The islaad of Kisbma is separated from the main land, by a navigable 
strait of about five miles in general breadth, awd carrying five fathoms water 
through it in mid-channel, 

To the N. BE. of Kishma, about five leagues, ia the island of Ormus, the 
Harmozia of the Greeks, and the celebrated emporium of the Portuguese in 
these seas ; and near this, on the main land, the port of Shab Abbas, at Gom- 
beroon, called from him, Bunder Abassi, both of which are speken of at 
large in several modern Works. . 


At the eastern extremity of Kishma, is the island of Larak or Ul-Arak, 
the Oracti of the Greeks, with the Arabic article prefixed, which is said to 
be high, and to afford a shelter from the N. W. gales under its lee ; and atthe 
southern edge of Kishma, about midway between its eastern and western ex- 
tremes, is ibe island of Anjar, which formed the excellent anchorage of our 

uadron. This island is called by the Arabs Unyam, and is separated from 

ishma by a strait of about a mile wide, with a clear passage through, of 
six fathoms depth, and safe anchorage both within and on either side of it. 
The isiand is low towards its edge, moderately high in the centre, nearly 
pound in form, and seemingly from four te five miles in diameter, its south- 
ern extreme being in Lat. 26- 37’ N. 


Some observations made on this island during the Expedition against 
the Joassamees in 1809, state that the soil of which it is composed, is 
chiefly sand and clay. Wherever the sea has made an irruption, a clay 
is petrified into hard rock ; and in the same way, the roots of a plantation of 
date trees were discovered in a complete state of petrifaction. Immediate- 
ly beneath the surface of the soil, in a valley which bas been seemingly ever- 
flowed by the sea, salt was also found in large spicala. On gne of the bigh- 
est parts of this island, were found two excavations, which were conceived 
te be mines; and from the appearance of the soil, it was thought probable, 
thatiron and brimstone had been found therein ;—indecd sand of a ferugin- 
ous quality is found over every part of the island. 

There is said to be fresh water on the S. W. point only, but this article 
was formerly collected during the rains, in large tanks, of which several are 
still remaining, in a state that would require little expence to put them in 
perfect repair. In a failure of rain, water could be bad from the villages of 
Kishma only ; but these, as well as the ruined ones still seen on Anjar, are 
‘new all depopulated end abandoned. The Island of Kisbma, and that of 
Aojar, to the south of it, seems to have been both incladed in the ancient 
name of Orjana, which might easily been corrupted into Apjar, and ap- 
plied only to the last by the moderns; sincé the former was distinguished 
most appropriately by the Arabs as the Long Island, in contradistinction to 
all the others of the Gulf. 


We bad the tides in our anchorage here, similar in rates, course of set- 
ting, and height of rise, to those of Ras-ul-Khyma; bat bad not experienc- 
ed the tide of three knots which ts marked in the chart to ran in mid-chan- 
nel. No observations had been taken for the magnetic variation, since my 
being on board the vessel, but half a point was allowed ina rough way on 
the courses steered ; the variation of the Compass in 1809 was 8° 45’. W. as 
marked on the charts. 

Having lain at the anchorage of Anjar during the whole of the night of 
the 28th, and the strength of the N. W. gale having broken, we weighed with 
‘the squadron soon after sun-rise of the 29th, and stood across the Golf to- 
wards Ras-ul-Khyma, carrying out the same gradual soundings as we 
had brought in. 

At noon we observed, in lat. 26: 32’ N., and were in long. 55: 36’ E., 
with the centre of Anjar N. E. and the western extreme of Kishma, W. 
by N. soundings 28 fathoms on mud. Our winds were light, and hanging 
from the westward through the afternoon; and at sun-set, we bad the ex-4 
tremes of the. Arabian land, from B. by N. to S. by BE. § E., no part of the 
coast yet visible above the horizon, and our soundings deepened to 42 fa- 
thoms. 

We had light winds through the night of the 29th, from off the laad, 
and at sun-rise on the 30th, had shoaied our water to 23 fothoms on a sandy 
Dotiom, the extremes of the Arabian coast from S. by. K. to N. B. by K. 

At 9. 30 A. M., we saw the town of Ras-u!-Khsma, bearing §. E, just 
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At noon, we observed in Jat. 25° 50’ N., and were in long. 55° 34’ E., 
with the extremes of the Arabian land, from S. by W. to N. E. by N. and 


ao seep of the town of Ras-ul-Khyma S. E. with soundings in 10 fathoms 
mud. 


At 2p. m. having gone about 4 miles S. E. since noon, we anchered in 
the roads, 6} fathom mad, witb the centre of the town 8S. K. $.S. distant a- 
bout three miles, and the extremes of the Arabian coast, from N. EB. 4 N. 
to S. W,348. 

The afternoon passed without farther communication with the shore 
than the sending a Letter to the Chief, signifying the cause of our quitting 
the bay so suddenly as we bad done, and announcing oor retarn, as well as 
granting him until the feowing noon to prepare his final’ answer to tho 
original requisitions made. 


We waited throughout the morning of the Ist of December, at our an- 
chorage, in hourly expectation of receiving messengers from the shore ; when 
at length, about noon, a boat appeared, bringing some messengers from 
Hassan-ben Rabmah, The substance of the answer brought by them was 
equally as unsatisfactory as their former replies, and they wound it up by 
saying, that if the Commander of the Squadron wonld receive Ambassadors 
on board his ship from the Chief, and Jeave pledges for his safe conduet of 
them to the presence of the Governor in Bombay, to treat of the affair ia 
question, as well as for their safe return to Ras-ul-Khyma, when. such treaty 
was concluded, they should be sent with instructions for that purpose; but 
that if he refused this, and persisted in his original demands, the issue mast 
be left in the hands of Him from whom all events proceed, and what He 
had decreed must come to pass. 


The messengers were accordingly ordered to quit the ship, and repair 
with all possible hasie to the shore ; it being signified to them at the same 
time, that the fivai answer of their Chief could be received in no other light 
than as a defiance of the power of the squadron to enforce their demands, 
and that therefore all further negociation was at an end, 


The signal was now made to weigh, and stand closer in tewards the 
town; it was soon followed by the signal to prepare for battle; ‘and 
shortly afterwards by the signal to engage the enemy. The squadron bore 
down nearly in line under easy sail, and with the wind right aft, or on shore; 
the Mercury being on the starboard band, the Challenger next in order in the 
centre, the Vestal following in the same line, and the Arie! completing the di- 
vision. The northeastermost dow had weighed to sail up along shore and 
get closer to the three others, lying there, the approach to which was protected 
by the ten feet bank or ridge described as running along parallel to the beach, 
It was intended, that the Ariel should have cut this vessel off, bat as 
the wind was light, there was mo approaching ber io sufficient time for 
that purpose, 


A large fleet of smaller boats were seen standing in from Cape Musun 
dum at the same time, bat these escaped by keeping still closer along shore, 
and at length passing over the bar and getting into the creek or back-water 
behind the town. ° 


The squadron continued to stand on ina right live towards the four an- 
chored dows, gradually shoaling from the depth of our anchorage to two and 
half fathoms, where stream anchors were dropped under foot, with springs 
on the cables, so that each vessel lay with her broadside directly facing the 
shore. A fire was now opened from al! the vessels of the squadron in suc- 
cession, the Vestal having fired the first gun, and these were all directed to 
the four dows anchored close in shore. ‘These veasels were full of men, whe 
were seen brandishing their weapons in the air, their whole number exceed- 
ing probably a thousand persons. Some of the shot from the few long 
guns of the squadron only just reached the beach and were buried in 
the sand; others fell across the bows and near the hulls of the dows 
te which they were directed; but the carronades ali fell short, as we 
were then fully a mile from the beach. The master of the Challenger 
was then sent with a boat to soand_ in order to ascertain if it were practi- 
cable at that time of tide to approach any nearer to the enemy, but foand the 
bank of ten feet to be only a few yards within the ship, whose draft was 
fourteen feet, The Vestal and Ariel, however, dropped to within six inches 
of their own draughts ; and in the Mercury we had not a foot to spare; yet 
even with this risk of grounding, our fire was ineffectual, and out of at 
least 500 shot that were discharged from the squadron jointly, not one of 
them seemed to have done any execution. 


The fire-was returned from the dows with as little success ; all their shot 
falling short, but twg of the Forts having, after some time passed in pre- 
paration, atlength opened on us, thei: fire proved tobe mach more ably di- 
rected than ours had been, as several of their shot passed over us, and one 
of them shot away one of the Vegtal’s fore shrouds in its passage over her 
and thea dropped under her weather bow. 


The Arab colours were displayed on all the. Forts, crowds of armed 
men were assembled on the beach, bearing large banners on poles, and dan- 
cing around them with their arms, as if rallying around asacred standard; 
so that no sign of submission or of conquest was witnessed throughout. 

Sccing that all efforts were unavailing from the ships, and judging that 
there was ao chanee of sudcrss in attempting to cut these dows out with 
the boats, though every boat of the squadron bad been hoisted out 
before the ships !eft their first anchorage for that purpose, the signal 
was made to weigh and stand off. The Ariel continued to discharge about 
fifty shot after all the othera had desisted, bat with as little avail as be- 
is wordy aogotiation, and the bloodless battle 


fore; aad thos ended 





rising above the boriaon, with four large dows at anchor abreast of it, 


| which it eventually led 
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The instructions of the Bombay Government had ordered, that on the 
failare of the application for redress, the squadron should retire, after sig- 
nifying te the Chief that he might expect the displeasure of the British na- 
tion to be visited on him in return for his sostile acts against their flag. 
Had this been strictly complied with, the Joasamees might have remained 
in a state of suspense with regard to the capture of our vessels, agitated 
between hope and fear; and time would have been given to the Bombay 
Government to prepare a more formidable Expedition against them, without 
exposing their vessels to capture during the interval. Bot by this act of 
open warfare, and that too which admitted of a seeming triamph on the 
part of our enemies over our weakness, and a contempt of our incapacity to 
accomplish what we had attempted, all peace was at an end, and the 
slightly-armed merchant ships of the Gulf were exposed from this moment 
to be attacked in their passage, since they must all pass not far from 
Ras-ul-Khyma on entering and on departing from the Gulf. Itis true that 
the destruction of the four dows which lay at anchor in their harbour, pre- 
pared for such depredations, would bave been a tewporary good, if it could 
have been effected; but even this would have been but a trifliug reduction 
of their blockading force, while they bad, as we were assured from other 
quarters, filteen sail cruizing at the entrance of the Gulf, trom Ras-ul-Had, 
on the Arabian side, to Cape Jasks on the Persian shore, and tive other 
sail blockeding the entrance of the Bussorah river. At all events, it would 
have been wise to have first weighed the obstacles, so as to decide whether 
they could be overcome or not, before undertaking what, if accomplished, 
would have been a very doubtful good, and what, if failed in, was likely to 
make the most unfavorable impressions, and lead to very serious conse- 
quences before they could be provided against by any counteracting force. 

Nothing, therefare, could be more impolitic on the partof the Bombay 
Government, than to send a squadron, to which all possible importance was 
given, on the errand of making certain peromptory demands, without accom- 
panying it by troops, or an adequate power tu enforce them; except, perhaps, 
the eondtct of the squadron itself, in attempting what the least reflection 
before-hand would have shown te be impracticable, and thus making their 
operations an object of derision among those against whom they were di 
rected, and leading unnecessarily to a declared and open rupture, by which 
the merchant ships of the Gulf were thrown into immediate danger, without 
the means of preventing or repelling it, 

From that period up to the present moment, it has been found necesary 
to maintain a large Naval Force in the Gulf, of King’s and Company’s Cruiz- 
ers; and to suffer no ship to pass from Muscat to Bushire and Bussorah, or 
either up or down the Golf, without couvoy ; notwithstanding whieh, the Jo- 
assamees have made several successful expeditions ;—takeu several! ports on 
the Persian shore ; swept round the eastern side of the Guli;—threatened 
Bushiye, and created such alarm there as to induce the removal of fami- 
lies, and of property, from thence into the interior ;—biockaded the eu- 
trance to the ligris and Euphrates, and held Bussorah in alarm of a 
visit from them; — and subsequently have even attacked several English 
ships, among which particularly were the Alexander of this port, and 
two or three others under convoy of one of the Honorable Company's 
Cruizers ; and the Humayoon Shab, of Bombay, under convoy of the Chal- 
Tenger ; the former mounting twelve 24 pounders, with a crew of 100 men, 
and a company of Sepoys, and the latter eighteen 32 pounders with 120 
seamen and marines, which enabled them, though they were surrounded in 
‘the night by a fleet of about 40 sail of Pirates, some having not Jess than 
350 men on board, and none less than 100, to clear their way through them, 
sink two, disable several others, and defeat their end, which was that of 
grappling and boarding, and in which if they had succceded, both ships 
would have fallen a prey, and uot an individual have escaped being 
massacred, 


The public Papers have, since that period, given occasional notices of 
their depredations, and held out bopes of an Expedition proceeding against 
them from Bombay, atthe commeneement of every cold season. The pe- 
tiod has at length arrived ; and as the conduct of it is in able bands, we 
trust that every department of it will be made efficient, and that they will 
not return from their labours, until they have not only rooted out every 
vestige of Piratical power that remains in the Gulf, but formed an esta- 
blishment, either at Babrain, which we think the most eligible spot, or 
elsewhere, so as to render it impossible for these Pirates cver again to re- 
cover strength enough to renew their depredations, either on british ves- 
scis, or the smaller craft of the natives that navigate these seas, 


We shail watch the progress of their operations with great anxiety, and 
suggest irom time to time such opinious as may arise thereon. 














Betws, 


The absence of arrivals from Enrope, and our commanications from 
the interior being confined chiefly to Letters. on subjects of discussion, 
give us little of novelty in the shape of General News to offer our readers, 


A Letter bas been received from the Commander of the Amboyna, at 
Injeram, or Coringa, on the coast, dated October |, in which he says—** As 
the Amboyna was ieakly, I landed 300 bags of her rice to lighten her.” 


The Madras Courier of the 28th September, which came to hand yester- 
day, contains the following information. 

Pursvant to a notice, which had been published, a meeting of the 
Frieuds of the lamented Archdeacon, of learned and’ pious memory, was held 
at the College Hall on Friday last, the 24th of September, and the fellowing 
preceedings were Lad on that occasion, is : , 








5 ae RSA SE ET LETT SEIT OT OTE TED, 


Ata Meeting of the Friends of the late Reverend Archdeacon Mousley, 
D. D. held in the College Hall, pursuapt te notice, on Friday evening, the 
24th Sept. 1819, the Hon. Sir John Newbolt, in the Chair, It was Resolved 


First. That a Monument be erected to commemorate the public and 
private virtues of the late learned and pious Dr. Mousley, the first Archdea- 
con of Madras. 

Secondly. That a Committee, consisting of the following Gentlemen, 
be appointed to carry the foregoing Resolution into effect, with power te 
add to their number. 

The Honorable Sir John Newbvlt. FE. C. Greenway, Esq, 

His Excellency Lieut.-Gen, Sir T. | W. Oliver, lsq, 
Hislop, Bart. G. ©. B. D. Hill, Esq. 

The Honorable Sir Edmund Stanley, | J. Gwatkin, Esq. 

The Revd. Edward Vaughan, Senior | R. Yeldham, Esq. 
Chaplain, Captain Macleane, 

The Reverend Thomas Lewis, R. Clarke, Esq. 

Thirdly. That Subscriptions be received of sams not less than 30, nor 
more than 100 Rupees. . 

Fourthly. That Mr. Gwatkin be the Treasurer, and Mr. Clarke, the 
Secretary oi the Committee. . 

The following Sums were subscribed instanter:— 


The Right Honorable the Governor, .......+++++++. Rupees 100 
The Honorable Sir John Newhbolt; ......ccccccccccecseccese 100 
His Excellency Lieutenant General Sir T. Hislop, Bt. G.C. B. 100 
The Honorable Sir KM. Stanly, ..ccccsccccccccsccsocccccesee §@ 
The Reverend Edward Vaughan, Senior Chaplain, ........ 100 
The Moverend Deemed GOW, os ocnpwccecegscesneeessecncs: 1S 
KE. C. Creenway Esq. 2. ccc. cccccccccsccctccccccsscccccccts . 100 
Thomas Jarret, Esq. .....cccccccccccccccscccsocccccccccs 100 
W. Oliver, Fag. ccccccsece 
D. Hill, Esq. eee eee eee ee eee eee ee ee eee eee ee ee eee ee tee) 100 
GORE Geathia, Fem. coccecccccsccscsccseccescstsoueseecs | GaN 
CGE TONGUE, cacccccscccccasssgeehestecendgsascns “TE 
R.- Yeldham, Beg. o...ccccccees eoecececcbecensceseesssts Oe 
R. Clarke, Exq: .......:, . 














@2ant to Coionel Salmond, 


In the Asiatic Journal for May, the latest that bas yet reached this coum 
try, there is a full Report of a Debate ona sui ject which cannot fail to be 
interesting to Indian readers generaly; but to the Army, which forms so large 
a portion of ours, most particularly so; and our attention having been di- 
rected to it by some whose experience entitles their judgment to great 1es- 
pect. we have seized the present favorable opportunity of a freedom from 
more powerful claims, to give to thuse to whom this late Number of the 
Asiatic Journal cannot yet have reached, an opportunity of perusing the 
portion thus selected. 


EAST INDIA HOUSE, Marcu 24, 1819. 

After somé other business the CHAIRMAN observed “TI have now to 
state to the court, that it is made special for the purpose of laying before the 
preprictors a resolution of the court of directors of the 30th December last, 
grauting to Lieut.-col. James Salmond. the military secretary for conduct- 
ing the wilit ary correspondence wiih India, an addition of £500 per annum 
to his salary.” The resolution shall be nuw read for the information of the 
proprietors, 

* Ata court of directors held on Wednesday the 30th December 1818, 
it was resolved, that in consideration of the great abilities with which Lieut. 
coi, James Salmond has discharged the arduous duties of bis office, and- 
the additional labour imposed on him by the transfer of the military correspon 
dence to his department, an additipa be made to his salary of £500 per an- 
num, to commence from the date when the said transfer of the military cor 
respondence took place.” ; 


The CHAIRMAN begged leave to inform the court, that the present mea 
sure was very strongly and unanimously approved of by the executive body, 
and by them most warmly recommended to the fuveurable notice of the pror 
prietora Lt was recommended on account of the eminent and meritorious 
services of the gentleman in question, and of the important and laborious 
duties which he had to perform. No less a task was imposed op bim than 
the maintaining an uninterruped correspondence with three distinct seitie- 
ments, on the details of three distinct armics, in which several different 
usages prevailed. Hach of these he was obliged particularly to notice, and 
on each of them it was necessary he should correspond technically and cor- 
rectly. very circumstance relative to military operations, every thing con- 
nected with the departments of the adjutant-general and of the quarter 
master general, every thing that related to the medical board, every thing 
that wasin a military point of view tangible, must come to this country in the 
shape of paragraphs, and be regularly answered by the enlightened mind 
and compfehensive capacity of this individual, (hear.) Gentlemea must 
be aware, that the members composing the court of directors had so much 
important business on their hands, as rendered it impossible for them to travel 
into the detail of those affairs which were entrusted to Colonel Salmond’s 
superintendence ; tt wasas much as human powers could éffect to read what was 
written with respect to their military force, much less to investigate und weigh the mo- 
tives in which different acts originated and were pursued. (hear, hear,) When 
it was recollected, that the equipment of their armies in the field, from their 
tenting even to their cartouch-boxes, must come under the coguizance ot 
| this officer, who was responsible te the court of directors, to the proyricwrs 
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‘at large, to the Indian community, and to the whole world, for the correct- 
ness of his proceedings, it would at once be seen that the situation was of 
the highest importance, and consequently, if its duties were performed with 
diligence and correctness by the person to whom they were entrusted, he 
should be handsomely provided for. 

Lieut.-col. Salmond had been selected some years ago to fill this office, 
mnd eonsiderable expectations were held out to him of liberal reward. It 
was ia consequence of those expectations which Col. Salmond was induced 
to entertain at that time, as weil as the fresh duties which bad been recently 
imposed upon him, that the court of directors had thought it proper to re- 
commend an ‘increase of salary. By a late regulation, in addition to his 
other duties, all personal applications of a military natare were referred to 
the consideration of the military secretary, whose duty it was to prepare the 
documents and bring the several questions distinctly before the court of di- 
rectors. The proprietors mst be aware, that of ail (he questions which came 
under the consideration of the court those ofa personal nature were the 
most delicate. The decision upon personal questions was liable to great 
inconvenience, since, partiality might be exercised in setting them at rest; 
but in the course of a few years, the court of directors bad an opportunity 
of seeing, appreciating, and approving the correct cunduct as well as the 
great abilities of Col. Salmond; he had acted like an honorable and dis- 
interested man ; neither deviating to the right nor to the left, when personal 
questions were submitted to him ; and he was sure the court would pot se- 
parate without marking their decided approbation of the conduct of so up- 
right and honorable an individual, — 


Mr. HUME hoped the court would indulge him for a short time while 
he made a few observations on the present resolution,*which appeared to 
him to be one of a most important nature. In doing this, he felt that he 
could not carry the court along with him without calling the attention of the 
proprietors to Col. Salmond’s progress in the situation which he now held. 
No man was more ready than himself to support properly, and appreciate 
duly, the abilities exerted in their service. Though he had not the same op- 
portanity which others bad of witnessing the talents of Col. Salmond, he yet 
was willing to believe that they were found asefuil and efficient. But con- 
nected with this subject there was another point of very great impertance, 
namely, that of acting consistently with the proceeding adopted by the court 
in April 1809. When the motion was brought forward, on the 7th of April 
ia that year, to place Co}. Salmond in the situation of assistant military se- 
cretary, a discussion took place as to the propriety of an individaal being 
nominated to that office, who was a stranger tothe East-dndia fiouse. 


The objection then made was a clear and plain one. His learned friend 
(Mr. Jackson) stated distinctly, that it was an unusual and a dangerous 
practice for a person to be appoiated to an office of this description not edu- 
eated ia the house. It was answered, that there were no fndividaals withia 
those walls capable of conducting this department, and that therefore it was 
necessary to sanction the nomination of Col. Salmond, who was peculiarly 
qualified to undertake the duties of the office, Notwithstanding this, an 
amendment was moved by hislearned friend, which in substance set forth that 
the then nomination should not be drawn into a precedent for the introducti- 
on of strangers to the home establishment. This was, he thought, a very 
proper amendment ; and the reason why he mentioned it was this, that the 
court of directors at that period declared distinctly and specifically that the 
measure was sanctioned at the time they required it. They went on farther, 
and said, that they would, as soon as possible, introduce young men of abiii- 


. ty into the office, who, in case of a vacancy by resignation or death, would 


be able to carry on the business effectually. 


Matters, however, went on without alteration. Col. Salmond was ap- 
pointed with a salary of £800 a year, which had been ultimately encreased 
io £1,500 perannum. On the 17th of December 1817 the sabject of the 
military department was brought before the proprietors; The court of 
directors, it appeared, ina report dated the 24th of February, stated, that 
tho extent of military duty was so much encreased in amount, that an ad- 
ditional assiataat was necessary. lt was then stated fiom the chair, that 
Ca}. Salmond had so much to do with the foreign correspondence alone, it 
was impossible for bim to conduct the military department, from thé duties 
of which Mr. Wright, the civil anditor, had been relieved. For the purpose 
of making up for this deficiency, an assistant military secretary was ap- 
pointed in the persou of Cul. Bryce. 1t was understood that he, was to have 
the charge of all-those military details which Col. Salmond was not capa- 
ble of attending to. He now wished to point out to the attention of the 
court what appeared to him to be a little inconsistency in their present:pro- 
ceedings. ‘The resolution of the court of directors clearly went jto shew 


’ this, that Col. Salmond, who, twelvemonths ago, was said to have. more 


business to perform than he could go through, bad sence been charged with 
additional duties, and was therefore to have an increase of salary. As he 
understood the circumstances of the case, the assistant military secretary, 
appointed by the resolution of the court of directors of the 28th of August 
1816, was intended to take from off the handsof Mr. Whight and Col. Sal- 
mond those military duties which bore too heavily on them, Those who 
knew the Company’s situation in India, the enlarged extent of their territory 
and the necessity which existed for increasing their corps from tiuie to time 
could not be able to imagine, if Col. Salmond, in 1817, could not perform 
the military duties of his situation, how he could now get through ibem with 
so much rapidity. 


He thought the resolution of the court of directors, which had been 
just read, was altogether inconsistent with the former proceeding ‘to which 
be bad alluded, because it seemed to throw on Col, Salmond those very 





daties which he wes before described asincapable of performing, on ac- 
count of their weight and extent. He did not understand how this was to 
be expiained ; but beyond what he had a'readv adverted to, there was sonib- 
thing still more extraordinary which required the noticé of the proprietors, 
The military secretary, whose appoiatment was agreed to by that court on 
the 17th December 1817, had, it appeared, been appointéd to another situa- 
tion. How then did the court stand at present! The proprietors would 
scarcely believe it when he said,’ that the whole busiuess of an army of 
150,000 Laen was now to be transacted by one gentleman. (héar.) Some of 
the details which the hon. Chairman bad noticed were arranged by partie - 
cular boards, and did not give much trouble; buat the great business of the 
military department, the forwarding answers to the various dispatches that were 
transmuted from the Army, this he understood to be the task specially en- 
trusted to Col. Salmond. This he would say, that if any man in that court, 
or in the East India Hoose, could get through such a maltifarious duty with 
tolerable correctness, and even moderate speed, he must possess more thau 
human powers, so very extensive was the military correspondence. ( Hear, 
hear! ) At this period there were various parts of the military correspon< 
dence that had fallen from time to time into considerable arrear. Their 
revision of Col, MacGregor’s case was not concluded until a period of five 
years had elapsed ; and other instances were to be found where the delay 
had been equally great. He did not mean to blame the officiating officer on 
account of such delay; allhe meant to contend was, thatit was not con- 
sistent with human exertion, confined to a single individual, to get through 
such a mass of business in a reasonable time. 


The Court of Directors, when his learned friend moved the amendment 
to their resolution in 1809, virtually pledged themselves to provide a con- 
stant succession of talent and abilities in this important départment, in 
order to guard against the inconvenience that must otherwise be felt, ia 
case of resignation or death. But if Col. Salmond were intrusted with the 
whole affairs of the military department (and it should be remembered that 
he had seen many years service in India, which tended to impair the coh- 
stitution); if this gentleman, contending with a duty that might stagger 
Hercules himeelf, should retire from ill health, or die, (and no man could 
answer for the continuance of his life during a single week), what (hen was 
the situation of the Company? It would be this: that there was not av in- 
dividual in the office, except a junior clerk, lately introduced (ear) aud 
consequently matters of great mement must stand still until an efficient suo- 
cessor was appointed. ( Hear, hear!) in December 1817 he stated that 
arrangements should be made to obviate this difficulty, and he then under- 
stood that some plan for that purpose was under consideration in the court of 
directora, He supposed that they intended to provide a number ef colleagues 
in the office, that there should be no interruption to a regular succession of 
individuals ; but he now concluded that he was wrong in supposing the 
court ef directors to have taken this subject seriously into consideration, so 
as to meet and provide for the difficulty whenever it should happen to arise. 
He beliéved, wnen a similar question was before them in 1817, he brought 
to the recollection of thé court of directors the resolution and amendment 
of 1809; and he must say, that if the court were called on the present o¢- 
casion, as they were on the former, to vote a sum of £300 a year to an ad- 
ditienal officer, who should take a portion of this excessive labour from the 
shouldess of Col. Bryce, he would have been much better satisfied. 


He confessed that he, for one, would have been most happy, if the re- 
solution submitted to them had been to this purport: ‘That to provide a 
regular succession in the military department, in order to guard ayainst the 
common contingencies of life, the court of directors thought it proper to 
appoint an assistant.” He would havc been giad to support such a resola- 
tion, which would goto ensurea regular discharge of the duties of this 
office. Who, he asked, could expect that Col, Salmond would remain in 
that house transacting business from January the 1st to December the 31st? 
He could not be always there; and when he was absent there was no one 
to proceed with the business. He was a zealous friend to economy, but he 
thought that it was not economical to ask one gentleman to perform duties 
that would occupy many; to chil upon an individual to undertake an extent 
of business which he could not be expected in the course of things to get 
through, however zeatous and attentive he might be: Although he did not 
wish that court to interfere with the internal resotutions of the court of 
directors ; yet as the executive a were going on with reference to this 
subject in the old mannér, as they had not placed the Company ina better 
situation, as far as this office was concerned, than that is which they stood 
years ago, be conceived it was notimproper for them to express their seati- 
ments as to the necessity of adopting a different course of proceeding. It 
was not a question Why an addition of £500 per annum should be made to 
the salary of Col. Salmond; it was for them to see that Col. Salmond was 
properly remunerated, and that such a duty was imposed on him as he could 
be reasonably expected to do, which he must contend was not here the 
case. Tn 1809, the directors stated that the duties of the office should be 
correctly performed in future ; bat this, as appeared from their ewn shew- 
ing, was not the fact. A gentleman was appointed to assist Mr. Wright, 
who had been removed to another department. 


He was aware that it was proposed to grant an addition to the salary 
of Col. Salmond ; but he had no idea that an additional duty was to be im- 
posed on him, after what the directors had stated in 1817. He little ex- 
peeted, alter having declared at that time the business of the office to be too 
much for him, that they should add to his Jabours, and then state the ac- 
cession of duty as a reason for increasing his salary. He objected to the 
increase of saiary on that ground; because by granting it they prevented 
the quick performance of duties of ten times more importance than the 
money they were called on to expend, No matics what the sum pro- 
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posed was, mo taatter how extensive the grant, it could not enable a 
maa to perform: more than his physical strength and his mental energy 
were equal to. This was his opinion, but yet he did not wish to cai! 
on the court to negative the proposed addition; at the same time he 
must fairly state, that in justice they ought to do so, since in acceding to 
the resolution, they agreed to saddle Col. Salmond with a duty which he 
would uot be able to perform, and would thus prevent him from giving his 
undivided attention to matters of much greater importance; he a'luded to 
the foreign correspondence. Siill, though he meant not to eppose the mo- 
tion, he would not he doing his duty towards himself and the proprictors, 
if he did not put on record an expression of his opinion, that the court of 
directors had not (ufilled their pledge to the Company, they having failed in 
providing a regular succession of gentlemen to fill the office of military se- 
cretary, and in consequence left the business of the whole military depar: 
ment subject to the health of an individual. These observations appearc? 
to bim of so much importance, ihat he could not avoid making them. He 
should now read what he proposed to add as an amendinevt to the resolution 
on the table, and be would leave it to the court to dispose of it is as they 
thought fit:— 


“ Resolved, That this court, fully sensible of the importance of the military 
correspondence of their army-in India, avd of the necessity of having men of talent 
to act in the office of military secretary, did (in conformity with the recommendati- 
on of the court of directors of the 24th of February 1809,) on the 7th of April 1809, 
appoint Colonel James Salmond, an officer of the Indian Army, and not beloning 
to this establishment, to the office of Military Secretary, with a salary of £800 a 
year, with the express understanding that cave wonld be taken in future to pro- 
vide a succession of officers to perform the duties of that de par unent. 


“That this court hear with surprise, that in the course of four years, notwitb- 
standing the report of the 24th of February 1809, the Court of Directors have not 


procuced any succession of officers to act in the department of the Military. Secre- 


tary, which office, in case of the resignation or death of the individual now bolding 
it, must again be placed in the hands of a pesfect stranger to this house. 


__ “ That this court did reasonably expect, after the appointment of an assistan’ 
military sectetary, im the year 1817, that something would have been done for en 
suring a regular succession of properiy instructed officers to fill the situation, auc 
thus (o prevent the inconvenience that nuust arise from the resignation os death o: 
the individual who at present holds it, 


“ That this. court have learned with regret, that additional military duties 
have been trapsferred to Col. Salmond, as military secretary, he having previously 
as much business to do as he could well perform, according to the statement 
mude to the proprietors on the 17th of December 1817; and that his salary is on this 
preteuce to be raised to the sum of £2000 a-year, instead of £8000, which was ori- 
giually granted, 

“That this Court cannot agree to such increase of salary, 28 they consider the 
arrangement injariows to the Company, and opposed to the efficieut performance 
of those duties which are of the first importanceto their interest.” 


_Mr. HUME having read the sesolution, said that he would hand it wp to the 
chairman, and, with the exception of a few words, would submit it to the coust for 
their approbation. 

The resolution was then read by the clerk, 


Mr. HUME begged leave to withdraw the latter part of the resolation, which 
respected the increase of salary. This he did at the suggestion of an honorable 
friend, jest the resolution might be considered as merely referring to a matter of 
money. He did not view the object in a pecuniary point of view at all, He did 
not object to the grant, that was not his object in moving the resulution. 

Mr. 8. DIXON—“The amended motion is of such a length, it embraces so 
many subjects, and calls ou the court to state their opinion on so great a variety o 
matters, that I hope the honorable proprietor will not press it without prope: 
consideration.” 

. The CHAIRMAN—“ Has this amendment been seconded? I shonid almost 
ope not. 


A short pause here took place, which was terminated by, 


Mr. LOWNDES, who rose aad begged leave to second the amendment, since 
noone else seemed willing todo so, He adopted this course on the plain ground, that 
in so high an office as military secretary, where the correspondence of an army of 
150,000 men was to be attended to, they onght te have persons in various grada 
tions, in order to fill up any vacancy that might arise, instead of trusting to the 
bealib of an individual. Such was the mode adopted with respect to the British 
Navy. What was the reason, that there were six Loids of the Admifalty? it war 
to afford the two junior lords an opportunity of learning their lessou. If there 
were two young sucking lords, in time of peace, assisting to manage a navy of not 
one-tenth the number that was kept up in time of war, why should not Colonel Sal 
mond have a subnon trout, or, in other «words, an assistant, to enable him to per- 
form his duties during a period of hostilities, The company ought, in time of war, 
to have at least two persons in the office of military secretary, one to give every 
assistance to the other. Snppose, for iustance, that Colonel) Salmond was ill, who 
was then to supply his place? Was the Indian army to be neglected in onsequence ? 
Was it to be at an awful stand still because Colovel Salmond was sick? The obser- 
vations of his han, frieud were excellent; and he would state the reason why he 
thought so, namely, because the court of directors could not answer them. He 
was suré they could Wot give any cogent reason for pursuing this system of eco 
nomy, and yet he gave them credit for it in their capacity of directors. He did so 
becetse every bedy ef diréetors were fond of patronage; for it was very natural 
that all of them should be desirous to bring forward some friend or relation, Here, 
hewkver, it appeared that a source of patronage was sacrificed; but though he 
gave them credit for honesty, he egyid not compliment them on the sounduess of thei! 
judgement, ‘The two principles were egtirely at variance on this occasion. ‘The 
cout of directors wanted credit for taking care of the funds of the Cumpany; bu' 
it often happened, in great political matters, that two and two did not make four 
Here the heaping so much business on Col. Salmond was sot true economy ; fo: 
two heads on many occasions were munch better than one. If he were their mili 
tary seerctary, wishing always tg sustaig the character of am bomest man, be sheuld 





like te see persons about him who were able to appreciate: what he was doing, for 
fear of unpleasant rumoars respecting his conduct being set afloat. A gentieman 
in office ought to have a coadjutor, not merely to assist him, but to clear his cha- 
racter when it was unjostly assailed; and they all knew that scandal stalked abroad 
in every direction. In this scandalizing age no man could escape eensure ; and 
therefore, if he were in office, he would be glad to hayea person to appeal to, 
when he was attacked, The necessity of appointing an assistant to Col. Salmond 
was very clear, because he could not reckon on his life a slagle hour while in India. 
( Mr. Hume observed, thut Col. Salmond was not in. India, but employed in that House ) 
Cond any person, continned Mr. Lowndes, assert that Gol. Salmond wou!d be 
free from those disorders incidental te all mean who lived ia India? (Laughter ) 
“ust he not, indeed, from the fatigne of his mind, be mere subject.to those dis- 
erders than other men?—( Laughté-r and Cries of “ Order !’’) 

An Honorable Proprietor rose to order. He observed, that the facetions 
gentleman had been speaking on a subject with which he was totally unacquaiated, 
Colonel Salmond Was notacting in India, bat was at that moment employed ap 
stairs ia the Company's honse in Leadenhell street, (4 laugh /) 

Mr. S. DIXON said, it was his wish to draw the attention of the court and 
particularly that of the worthy proprietors (Mv, Hume,) to the nature of the amead- 
ment. Much pains as he bad taken to render his amendment clear to the proprie- 
tors, it embraced so many observations and dealt so largely ia assertion, that the 
court could net be prepared (9 act on ital at once. He did not mean io enter in- 
to amy argumenton the sebject; bai from. the importance of the motion, he cone 
ceived the honorable gentlewaa himself, and every proprietor iv the court, befure 
he was cailed on to give a decided opinion upon it, mast rather wish that the pro- 
position was not pressed on them, bat that further time might be given for its due 
cousideratiun. He believed that he did.not stand alone in this opinion, 


Mr. GRANT expressed himself sorry that he was obliged to address the pros 
prietors a second time, in order to correct what appeared to him to be a misappre- 
hension of the conduct pursued by the court of directors in 1809, when he had ihe 
honor of presiding in the chair, The hon. proprietor had entirely mistaken whet 
passed upon that occasion, There was no pledge of any kind given by the court of 
directors, still less any thing like a pledge that they woald in future secure in pro- 
vision of the assistance that rmght be eventually wanted in the house from extranee 
ous supplies. ‘Fhe case was this; the functionaries in the varioas offices of the 
house then appropriated to the home affairs and tothe foreign, were generally in- 
troduced into the service ata very early age, and initiated aud carried oa in their 
respective offices, in which they usually rose by the rule of seniority. This had 
been a long established pracijce, recommended by reason and experience, as the 
best mode of forming astock of official knowledge, and providing for the due con- 
duct of all the business of routine. Bat there are departments in the India house 
where talents and khowledge of a very superior order are required; such especial- 
ly, is the department of the examiner of India correspondence, in its various braa- 
chee, distinguished into political, military, revenue, and judicial, &e, (Hear hear.) 
For these it may, or may nothappen thar the requisite talents are always to be frund 
in the degree or to the extent required among the servants trained within the honse ; 
and then will arise the alternative either of submitting to the inadequate execution of 
very important busmess, or of secking for the requisite qualifications beyond the vale 
of the service. Au exigency of this kind pressed so much upon the court of direce 
tors in the year i809, that they felt themselves obliged to bring it defore the geue- 
ral court, and to propose the appointment of ikree assistants in the large depart- 
ments of correspondence before mentioned, for the revenue, judicial, and mi- 
litary branches respectively. All their avsistants it was proposed to select, not 
from tbe service, but ihe general mass of society. The measure, though not de- 
nied to be necessary, was entertained by the court of proprietors with some exe 
pression of jealousy for the rights of the regularly trained servants of the house, 
and therefore, in the vote of arquiesceace which was ‘passed on the occasion by 
the general court, asort of caveat was entered against drawiog this measure into 
a precedent. So far, then, were the court of directors from having given any 
pledge to provide the requisite quaifications in fature frora extraneous sources, 
that they were rather cautioned against recurring in future to that-expedient. 


Mz. HUME here interrupted the hon. director, He said, the declaration he 
alluded to, was this, that thongh there were no persons in the’ house, at that mo- 
ment, capable of undertaking the duties of the military auditar’s office, yet that 
there were young men comi: g forward, who, it was hoped, when they had a litt!e 
more experience, would be feand perfect’y efficient; that provision was then made 
fos instructing them in the duties of this office. and that there would be no necessi- 
ty hereafter to seek for the assistance of Strangers, as the directors would avail 
themse! ves, in future, of the talents which ibey found in the house, 


Mr. GRANT continued. How then, he demanded, would the censure of the 
hon. proprietor apply to the eourt of directors? Did ite mean they shonid be blamed 
for not having formed those abilities which nature only could create asd mould? 
The directors had systematically pursued the ancient practice before described for 
the supply to the home service. But the abilities of yonng men could not be ascer- 
tained, copid not be matrred all at ence; the extent ef their powers could only be 
developed in a course of time. Tt was not possible immediately to tell whether a 
yonng man, placed fer instanee in the military secretary’s office, would altimately 
be qualified to Gil the situation of military secretary: time alone could develope 
his peculiar talents. The hon. proprietors motion went either to ensure the 
court of directors for not procuring within the walisof that house the talent ree 
quired, or else for not drawing it from without. As to the former, they could not 
create talent. Natural talent, improved by cultivatioa and experience, was what 
the superior situations in many of the Company’s offices, particularly those connect- 
ed with the foreign correspoudence required; and he could safely declare, that 
wherever ability was fuund in that house the court of directors wished to make 
the best and most proper use of it. Fut it did not follow that talent would always 
be found among those reared in the house commensurate to the exigencies of the 
service. This had been felt since the introduction of extraneous aid in 1809; but 
he court of directors have been slow to apply to that resource again, as well fram 
heir ewa indisposition as the jealousy then expressed by the court of proprietors. 
ilence they were prevented from seeking assistance out of doors, aud obliged ta 
‘onfiue themselves to such ‘alent as they actually possesed within. But to expect, 
‘hat, on the system of taking in young meh ata very early age to be trained in fu- 
ure years, a selection could at first be made which would ensure adequate talex's 
for such arduous situations as were now in question, would obviously be vain. ia 
geacra!, no carly decision could be made respecting a Gtuess of this kind; time 
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and trial were necesary tests of it. The subjects to he handicd could only be eog- 
nizable by mature age, and if young persons early received into the house were 
ultimately found incapable of performing, the higher dnues of any of the depart- 
ments, in snch case go other expedient remained but that of looking out of the In 

dia-bouse for perons- possessing the necessary qualifications. Surely sien, the bon. 
proprietor did not mean, when he spoke of procuring a regular succession of ade- 
quate talent, that the directors coutd be expected to enguge.for that within the 
house which only time aud nature could produce ; or, ov the other hand, thai af- 
ter the distrust which the general court had indicated when extraneous aid was 
first proposed, they should forward to come again before the proprietors with 
oiber propositions of the same kind ? and especially if, to ful! the p'edge which 
the hon. proprietor erroneously supposed them (o have given, they were freqaent- 
ly to recommend the introduction of strangers. Here, said the hon. direetor, the 
executive body felt themse!ves placed between ditieuities, aud he tooked upon the 

whole proposition now submitted to them in the shape of an amendment, to pro- 
ceed entirely npon mistaken premises, to be completely useless ilseit, and to cou 
vey a censure on the court of directors which was pertectiy undeserved, ‘The ouly 
safe planon which they could proceed was this, to make the utmost use of the 
ability which they found within their walls, but when taleut was wanted which 
they could not discaver in the house nor do without, to look abroad sooner thin 
submit to so seriows an evil as that of having momentous basiness imperteetiy per- 
formed. (hear) His opinion was, ten years ago, that althongh the Company pos 

sessed considerable ability within the house, and indged that several of the head 

of offices were men of distinguished fituess for their situations, yet that the affairs 
of the Eastern empire had extended to sucha magnitude as to require for the 
conduct of the correspondence with the varions governments mere instruments 
and more powers than the actual establishment afforded... Economical motives 
had always checked the court of directors from proposing measures that woutd 
be attended with any considerable expense; but such had been the progressive 
increase, such especially was now the prodigious exteut of the Company's domi- 
nions, producing proportionable details of military, political, revenue, judiciah and 
miscellaneous correspondence from hence, that persons who were at all acquainted 
with the subject, must confess they were conducted by fewer instruments thao 
those employed by any other government on the ‘ace of the eartaof equal.im 
portanee. (Hear, heur /) 


It was clearly necessary, tirat eminent abilities should be selected ’ where 
eminent services were tadwe performed. He would, in the first place, look for ta- 
lent in the honse, and he would give the utmost indulgence to those whe were 
reared up in the service ; but if the Company could not find persons within their 
walls possess-ing taleats adequate to the fulfilment of particular duties, they must 
go oui of the house to seek for them, This he conceived, was the only just view 
which could be taken of the subject, and what the kon. proprietor himself could 
hardly avoid acquiescing in, though, in bis misapprehension of what before passed, 
he had groundlessly censured the court of directors. On another topic suggested 
by the speech of the hon. member, Mr. Grant said he hoped to be indulgedin a 
few words. He must take the liberty to say, that the interference ef any hon. pro- 
prietos, however well informed he might be, in the details of the business of the 
house, and the arrangements growing out of them, details and arrangements imme- 
diately in the province of the court of directors, he thought uncalled for, and un. 
necessary ; aud that this was a soit of proceeding whic!y, of all other, a candid and 
liberal proprietor would be slow to enter upon vil respect to the executive bedy. 
(Hear, hear /) 


Mr. R. JACKSON ‘said; as be was the mover of the amendntent ¢o the origi- 
nal resolution for the appointment of Colonel Salmond, he wished to make a few 
observations before the question was put from the chair. Cordially approving as 
he did of Colovel Salmoud’s introduction to their service, cordially approving of 
his former increase of salary, and most cordially approving of the addition now 
proposed, he was extremely desirous that the ground on which he acted should be 
well understood. A wantof the accurate recollection, which the hon. director 
who had just addressed them was knowa to possess, had, he feared, betrayed him 
(Mr. J.) imte ae likea misrepresentation ; but he could assure the court 
that he would not wilfully misiead them. He believed-he. was incorrect in stat- 
ing, that the directors had rather argued against the resolution of amendmeut 
adopted by the proprietors in 1809; indeed he was much mistaken if he had not 
previously submitted his amendment to the chairman of the day (Mr. Grant), with 
whom at that time he was much ia the habit of communicating, before he came 
into court. He recollected, and he would not be doing justice to the court of di- 
rectors if he did not state, that they were most willing to agree to any fair restricti 
on proposed by gentlemen outside of the bar, with reference to a due attention 
to the interests of the individuals brought up‘in the India-house, reserving to them- 
selves, however, the right of selecting persons from without doors, when peculiar 
circumstances rendered such a step absolutely necessary. He believed that the- 
amendment he proposed expressly contained this reservation, “that when a 
case of special necessity did arise it should be consulted, but that on all other ecea- 
sions a decided preference should be given te gentlemen bredin the house.” 
He well remembered it was stated at the time, that individuals who came into their 
service at an early period of life, whose hope of prosperity depended entirely on 
regular promotion, who expected to be raised by progressive gradation, and who 
frequently formed family connections in consequence of the fair prospect which 
the service held ont to them, ought not to be overlooked, unless imperative neces- 
sity require it. Nothing, it was said, could be conceived mere eruel or unge- 
nerous, than to place persens not originally in the service over their heads, at 
a time of life when perhaps they particularly looeed forward to promotion, and. to 
increase of honour as well as of income. 


This was the line of argument which he (Mr. Jackson) remembered to 
have pursued, and that it was met in a kind and cordial spirit by the gen- 
tlemen bebind the bar. The hon. director had ebserved, in his frank aud can- 
did speech, that it was not right for the proprietors to interfere with the 
detail of afiaivs which were entrusted exclusively to the direction of the 
executive body. The honourable director would do him the justice to admit, that 
the interference which be (Mr. J.) had deemed proper, was not with respect to 

~detail, but with reference to principle; and that no lessa principle than whether 
or no the Company should uniformly continue te encourage, promote, and preserve 
the interests of those who were properly ehougl called their children, the servants 
of that house? When that system was broken in upon to any extent, it ceased to 
be a question of detail, and became one of principle, and.as such it was obligatory 
a the proprictora lo take itup, With respect to tbe reselution uw bioughé be 


a | 
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fore them by the court of directors, he believed the department to which it related 
was of such a nature, that they could wot get Colonet Salmond proper adjuncts: 
without travelling beyond the wails of that house. He thought it was Ympossible: 
to carry on the business of that great military office unless they procured assistants 
who were well skilied in military affairs, and who coubd boast of military experiences 
it vras not possible, in bis-opinion, to render this office effectaal, without occasion. 
ally departing from tLe established system, ‘and procaring the ald of military men. 
He would be the jast nan to impugu the conduct of the directors with respect to 
the discretion they exercised on this subject; be believed they looked ont for the 
most proper an/Lefiicient persons, whea they were compelled to seek abroad for 
assisiance ; actuated by the best’ intention, they would, he had no doubt, when 
they coaid give a preference to the Company’s invaluable-retired officers, choose 
geutlemen of Koown good conduct, military character, and extensive experience, 


With regard to Colonel Salmond, he did not, at the time of his introduction, 
come betore (uc court as a candidate for office, but the court of directors did on 
that occasion, «s ie eshorted them always to do in similar circumstances, they 
iavited the services of a man of ability: Tt was one of the attributes of sovereign 
wisdour net to wait fur ‘he application or supplication of men of talent, but whea 
governments recnired such aid in the basiness of a greatand arduous department, 
they ougut not to thiuk it derogated from the dignity of the executive to say to 
suck aman, “ we invite the exertion of-of your abilities—will such a stipend re- 
munerate you for the services you'will be called on to perform ?” This was precise. 
ly the case here ; bat be suspected that Colonel Salmond, in the first instance, 
entered on bis situation rather relying-on the liberality of the Company to grant 
him.an adequate reward at a-futare period, than stipnlatiag very nicely in the 
ontset ; with that feeling he believed Col. Salmond was content to forget for the 
moment what he owed to his family, and to take an office for the two first years 
at a considerable loss. He removed his family from a suitable situation in a cheap 
country to a most expensive onein London, and no doubt could be entertained but 
that heundertook the office on rather too low terms; tberefore, ata future period, 
when the Company had become convinced of his great skill and vonsummate ability, 
the courtof directors acfed but with common honour in recommending to the pre« 
prietors av iucrease of Salary, and thus redeeming the pledge that had been given 
tohim, Let tbe court consider what Col, Salmond’s situation was in another point 
of view; he was not in an office to which annnal emolument were attached beyond 
what he received as salary, nothing was given undor the head of gratuity, or upder 
any oiler term or title; he believed his office did not come within the pals of those 
gratuicies that would have improved bis income; but after serving number of years, 
he said, what be ought to have said sooner, * you see what I-am, you see what { 
can do, you are the best judges of my must now respectfully state, I have a family 
which must be"provided for, and that cannot be doneout of my present salary.” 
The Company at that time gave him but £900 a year, and no proposition ever gave 
him (Myr. Jackson) mere satisfaction than that for increasing his salary to £1560 
per ann. ; the duties demandedit, and it he at all regretted any think connected 
with the increase uow propesed, rt was the accession of labonr by which it was 
accompanied. It was now proposedto give him £2000a year;and even when 
paid ai that rote he would be one of the cheapest servants in the establishment. He 
knew 20 man who did more for his money, and@it should be observed that all the 
duties he performed -vere of the mostin portant vaturo, He, therefore, taking 
his hon. friend (Mr. Hume's) motion in good part, t!ongh he could net agree to all 
of it (hoping the spirit of it would not evaparate, but that the court of directors 
would take measures to procure a proper succession,) suggested the propriety of 
not pressing it at the present moment. He did not conceive that any good objecti« 
on could be made to the amount of salary proposed to be given to Col. Salmond. 


His opinion was-that Coh Salmond should be amply remunerated, but that the 
Company should, av soon as possible, take such steps as would prevent them fromm 
being dependent en his individual talents. Ie was the more necessary that they 
should. do so, when. they recollected the extent of the business Col. Salmond had 
to perform. ‘The case of everyjndividnal in the three Iédian armies, who considered 
himself hardly dealt by, and)who wrote home on the subject, came under his cog 
nizauce, and an infinitade of documents must necessarily go threugh his hands, 
Jt was not possible for the court of directors to inspect them in the first instance, 
Gentlemen would recollect the masses of papers which, in only two or three cases, 
had beeu lately laid on their table. So voluminous were these documents, that they 
frightened persons from examining them ;. and yet, in addition to such, Col. Salmond 
had to look to the case of every dissatisfied officer in India: who addressed the 
authorities at home, When he saidevery dissatisfied officer, he did not mean fo 
deter those gallant men from putting in their modest claims ; on the contrary, he 
wished the speediest attention to be paid to them; but to go through these com- 
plicated duties, to peruse these multitudinous documents, it was necessary that 
there should be an able functionary. Jt was indeed scarcely possible for any one 
to endure such a course of slavish reading, except men of ‘his (Mr. Jackson’s) pro- 
fession, wha were daily and daily and hourly condemned to it. Col. Salmond bad 
undertaken one of the must laborious situations, he had proved himself to be a most 
deserving officer, and-he therefore cheerfully agreed to the proposition. He was 
sorry. that his hon. friend did not strike out of his amendment those lines which 
even hinted an opinion that a Jarger sum ‘vas proposed thaa ogght in future to be 
attached to Col. Salmond’s situation. He hoped Col. Salmond wonld loug continue 
to give the Companythis zealous services; and he trusted the court of directors 
would profit by thé observations of his bon. friend, and take care to yender the 
public service as little dependevt as possible on the health op life of any individual 
whatever. (Hear, hear!) 


Mr. BOSANQUET rose, not to leagthen but: to contract the present debates 
Two things were mixed up quite unnecessarily in the amendment. S'wo distinct 
propositions were without apy reasou brought forward: by the honorable proprie« 
tor; one related to the salary of Col. Salmond, and the other to some supposed im« 
propriety or neglect on the part of the direetors, wit respect to the arrangement 
they had made in the office of military secretary. If it were necessary for him to 
say any thing-on the subject of Col. Salmond’s talents, he was perfectly ready to 
do so; but he, and lie believed ¢he whole court, felt that it was perfectly annecessa« 
ry. His opinion, as one of their servanis, was this: that the sum proposed to be 
granted to Col. Salmond was necessary to keep him in the situation, to retain bim 
in the Corapany’s service; and he would say that it was well deserved by the gene 
tlenman for whom it was required, He flattered himself, Col. Salmond’s usefulness 
being admitted, that the original resolution; would be unanimously agreed to. if 
there weae any thing io what had fallen from the hioworable proprietor which made 
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if necessary that the conduct of gentlemen behind the bar.shoxld be impeached, if 
they had given pledges which they had not performed, if they had not made ar- 
rangements which they declared they would establish, he hoped the accusation 
would be made the subject of a distinct propositios. He wouid not go the extent 
of saying that they had done every thing they ought to do; but he pledged himself 
to meet this part of the questioa at any time, and to justify before that court the 


conduct adopted by the executive body. if, when he had made himself master of 


this subject, and it came reenlariy te be discussed, any thing was found to be im- 
“properly done or to have been negiecied by the court ef directors, he would be 
vready, whether the blame lighted en his shoulders or on those ef others, to ac- 
knowledge that the honorable proprietor was right aud the executive body were 
‘wrong. He hoped the court would see the propriety of granting this sum of £500 
“per annumgas an increase to the salary of their military secretary; aud he would 
only add to what he had already stated, that whether the proprietors loaded him 
with a larger benefit or lessened ihe sum now proposed, Col. Salmond, by his me- 
yitorious services, had deserved well of the Company. 


Mr. ROBINSON hoped, as the business was now fully before the court, that 
‘he might be allowed to answer some part of the reflections thrown on the executive 


body by the hon. proprietor who had caused this discussion. In bis amendment 


he did not object to the substantive vete of the court of directors for an addition , 
to the salary of Col. Salmond, but he had charged the executive body witha neg- ' 
lect of duty. That charge had been so fully answered, as to render it unnecessary © 
for him to say any thing on the subject. Bat the hon. proprietor had gone farther, 
He had also accused the ceart of directors with inconsistency of conduct, an accn- 
sation which he thought he could explain so satisfactorily that the court would not 
agree with the amendment; which, in facet, had nothing in it but the stigma intend- 
ed to be thrown on the directors. It might have been stated long since, that the du- ’ 
ties of the military auditor were se great as to require the aid of an assistant secre- 
tary, in order to lighten the labours of the situation. When the duties were per- 
formed by the military auditor, before assistance was obtained, they were executed 
in a manuer that greatly exceeded the expectation of any individual who had 
an opportunity of witnessing his exertions. But, at the same time, it was to 
be recollected, that having a great deal of civil business under his charge, he could 
mot give that attention to the military department which was pecessary. ‘The 
inevitable consequence was, that Colonel Salmoad found a very great arrear of ba- 
siness when he took charge of the office ; so much indeed, that with all the atten- 
tion and ability which he had devoted to the.,duties that devolved on him, it was 
only within these few months that he had conquered that arrear. He had now, how- 
ever, the pleasure of stating to the court, that the whole military correspondence 
‘was completed up to the latest peviod, that not the slightest part of it was at pre- 
gentio arrear. (Hear, hear /) This being the case, it was the duty of the court of 
directors to consider how the abilities of Cclogel Salmond could be applied with 
mest advantage to the service of the Company. The honorable chairman knew 
that the detail of the military basiaess of Iudia had been committed to different 
hands. The memorials were before the committee of correspondence, and other 
branches of the same service were submitted to different bodies of the direction, 
without the knowledge of the military secretary, although he was in fact the mili- 
tary correspondent. The consequeace was, that errors and misconceptions, which 
such a mode of doiag business mast necessarily produce, did sometimes occur in 
the military correspondence. The attention of the court of directors was there- 
fore drawn to the prepriety of placing the whole of that correspondence under the 
supervision of the military secretary, whenever it could be conveniently done. 
That period had new arrived, and the transfer was made. It was true Colonel 
Salmond had a greater variety of business to attend to, but it was equally true that 
he had not a greater portion of actual employment than he formerly had; for 
every hour of his life, at least the usual hours of transacting business, were previ- 
ously engaged in this house. Therefore he contended, that when the court of di- 
rectors stated, bearing in mind the arrear of correspondence, that Colonel Sal- 
mond could not undertake the whole business and alletted a part of it to Colonel 
Bryce, and when at a subsequent period they fownd he had conquered that arrear, 
it was on their part a measure of necessity and of propriety to transfer to him the 
duties which he (Mr. Robinson) had mentioned, and in doing so the executive body 
had coramitted no sort of inconsistency whatever. (Hear, hear!) 


The Chairman said, he hoped the tonourable proprietor would not attempt to 
encumber a plain proposition, of a distinct and substantive nature, having for its 
object the granting a well merited reward to a faithful servant, by persisting in an 
amendment which embraced matter, to say the least ef it, samewhat extraneous, 
As hod already been ctated by the honourable director, if the executive body be 
though tdeficient or negligent in the performance of their daties, let them be 
brought fairly and openly before the court, let not the charge appear collaterally 
in business not at all connected with it. The vote proposed by the court of di- 
rectors had nothing te do with the successor to Colonel Salmond. That gentle- 
man, he was happy to say, enjoyed very good health and strength, and would, he 
hoped, serve the Company efficiently for many years. The court were only called 
upon to give him this increase as a reward for his past, and a fair and honest sti- 
mulus for his future exertions, which he should be sorry to see rendercd less zealous 
in consequence of any words which might be added to the resolution, either by 
the court of directors or by any other body. ‘The honourable proprietor bad cer- 
tainly advanced two or three points under considerable error, but his honourable 
friend (Mr. Robinson) had set him right. He had endeavoured to prove an 
inconsistency on the part of the directors in the arrangement they had formerly, 
and that which they had recently made ; but this bonourable friend had shewn, that 
jt was a proceeding which -naturally grew out of the circumstances of the ease. 
At this moment Colonel Salmond, overwhelnied as he was with business, had 
brooght up the military correspondence to the latest period. He had not only 
done this, but he had brought personal applications for the redress of grievances, 
&c. before the court of directors and almost the whole of them had been adju- 
dicated. {Hear, heer /) He believed that scarcely one military case now remained 

evore the court.—(Hear, hear /) It was said that the directors had neglected their 
duty in not providing for a regular succssion of officers in this department; but 
those who knew military subjects properly must be aware that information of the 
description required in that office was not to be gained in a moment: it was only 
‘o he acquired by attention aud experience. He begged to state to the court, that 
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Colonel Salmond did at present derive considerable assistance from a very intelligent 
young man® if fate shouid spaich Colonc! Salmond fiom their service, he did not 
mean to say, that this young man would be at once able to perform the duties of 
the office, but his attention and application were such, thata period he boped 
would arrive when the individoa! to whom ‘he alluded would be capable of un. 
dertaking the task. He stated this particularly, because he wished ithe coort of 
directors to be relieved from the charge of neglecting talent and ability. (Hear, 
hear,) As had been said by bis hon. friend Mr. Grant,-mental qualifications must 
be bestowed by nature; they cov!d not be forced beyond a certain point. Talent 
and ability could net, like fruit trees, be placed in a hot house and forced into pre. 
mature pertection, If the directors had failed in procuring abilities in that house, 
it was to be atwibuted to natural causes, and did not arise from any neglect what. 
ever. He could state, for himseif, and for all those around him, that a stranger 
was nevet introduced into that house without the deepest regret, and under the 
influence of the most positjre wud decided necessity. He hoped the conduct of the 
court of disectors would be viewed with candour, and thatthe vote of £500 a 


——_ was an incumbranee to the proceedings and altogether upnessary. (Hear, 
r!) 

Mr, HUME said, no part of the amendment whidh he bad submitted to the 
court, after striking out the last clause, objected iv the slightest degree to the 
proposed grant ; no words bad fallen from him expressive of any wish not to give 
every encouragement to Colonel Salmond : the only point of that amendment which 
contained any objection related to the sum contaiucd in the resolution of the court 
of directors. ‘With respect to the other portion of the amendment, he wanted no 
otber argument to prove that it was founded on just reasoning beyond the few 
words that fell from the honourable chairman that moment. He had stated that 
it-required a long'life-to prepare an individual for thic situation; and yet, before the 
sentence was closed, that a young man bronght up in the house was almost capable 
of undertakiog the duties. iHis objections to the proceedings of the court of di- 
rectors were twofold: first, that they had not provided for a regular succession ; 
and vext, that they:had only given one reason for this increase, namely, that (hey 
had Joaded Colonel Salmond with ay increase of duty. He did not oppose the 
increase of salary, but he certainly objected to the reason they assigned tor grant- 
ing it. ‘Lhe amendment did not operate at ail against Colonel Salmond, hut against 
those principles to which he had been always adverse. He thought the statement he 
had made had notbeen fairly treated ; and he could not see that he had been guilty 
of the improper interference to which the hon. director (Mr. Grant) had alluded. 
Undoubtedly the atrempt to find fault with the conduct pursued by any body of 
men must be unpleasant to those immediately concerned, but that consideration 
ought not to stand in the way of the performance of a public duty. This wes 
not a.matter of detail, but of pounds, shillings and pence; avd as bis amendment 
did not militate against any thing contained in the crizinal resolution, he hoped 
it would be suffered to remain. He wished to see this department properly sup- 
ported; and he hoped the amendment would be agreed to, as a kind of spar to 
the court of directors. He would remove every thing offensive from the amend. 
ment, dnd he boped it would have the efiect of causing the directors tv provide for 
a.proper succession in the office of military secretary. 


Mr. GRANT hoped the court would aliow bim to read the resulution of igag, 
they would then be enabled to judge whetuer his interpretaiion of ii, er that of 
the honourable proprietor, was the more correct, 


“ That this court relyingon the discretion of the court of directors, and 
fully sensible of the justice and weight of the observation contained in the report 
now read, recommending the appoimtment of a military secretary and two assis- 
tant secretaries in the auditor’s office, agree in the propriety of the said recom. 
mendation; but that this court, while it approves of the proposed appointments, 
desires to express its own sense of the neccessity of continuing the protection of 
the East-India Company to those individuals who have performed lcug and me. 
ritorious services in this house. And this court farther resolves, that if the court 
of directors find it necessary to place persous not regularly bred in the house in 
those situations, the said appointments shall in no wise be drawa into a precedent 
beseafter.” 


He (Mr. Grant) now asked of the court of proprietors, whether the view he 
had taken of this resolution did at all comport with that expressed by the he. 
nourable proprietor, which, if it meant any thing, went directly to cramp and fet- 
ter the discretion of the court of directors, an object which was not contemplated 
when the resolution was passed. 


Mr. D. KINNARD said, it was not his intention to vote for. the amend- 
ment, because he thought the directors had not forgotten any part of their duty. 
He felt, that they were placed in a very awkward situation. First, they were 
told of the necessity of making appointments to this office, and mext they werere. 
minded of the great jealousy with which Urat Court viewed ny atterupt te intro- 
duce stragers within those walls. Et was very hard to blame them for not having 
a superabundance of talent in that house, which it appeavei was now called for. 
But on another occasion, perhaps, if it were stated that there was a great acces- 
sion of talent, it would be said, “ O, it is very true, talent is an estimable thing, 
but take care of the funds, see that the accoupt books are attended to.” He felt 
that a very strong case indeed must be made gut to induce him to agree to a yote 
of censure, particularly when he recollecied that there was the thuader of his hoa. 
friend on the left(Mr. Hume) hanging over them whenever there appeared the 
slightest want of economy, or the least symptom of inattention on their part; and 
he confessed he was not ready to blame them on every occasion. He fully and 
entirely agreed in the sentiment, that it was of great importance to have talen 
and ability in the house, and on every oecasion when it was. necessary he shou 
feel \imself called on to attentd in his place, add support the directots when they 
drew on the funds of the Company in order to provide for an accession of talent. 
Great talent, in his opinion, could not be too highly rewarded. 

The amendment was then negatived, and the origiual resotution was carried 
unanimously. 


’ 
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